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No one likes bad schools. Yet the public policy response to fixing failing public schools 
has a track record little better than the performance of those schools themselves. 


Over the past half-century, billions of dollars have been spent across the nation on 
efforts to transform persistently low-performing public schools — most of them urban, 
most of them low-income, and most of them disproportionately enrolled with students 
of color — into models of success. It hasn’t worked. 


No school should be allowed to ever become “persistently failing” or to continue to 
exist that way. Serious underperformance in a school’s student achievement typically 
grows from a pattern of smaller, earlier problems that are — or can be — routinely 
detected and often are widely known. Left unfixed, however, these deficiencies grow 
to deprive children of a basic quality education for decades. In these instances, the fix 
needs to be as radical as the problem. Policymakers opting to avoid rocking the boat 
enact education “reforms” that, by design, provide at best only marginal and temporary 
improvement. Bold problems require bold solutions. 


The failure of attempts to remedy the state of urban public education across the nation 
has led some reformers to call for a sweeping closure of low-performing schools. 
Often, however, school closures have been carried out without first assuring that each 
displaced child has a better choice of school available, and sometimes such policies 
have resulted in students actually being relegated to worse-performing schools than 
they were previously attending. 


All this needs to change if schoolchildren are to be better served. 


While a tremendous amount of taxpayer and private philanthropic money has 
been spent on attempts to transform failing schools into something better, the 
vast majority of these attempts have failed because they lacked three criteria 
fundamental for the program to be a success: 


First, a school turnaround program must provide flexibility to meet the 
individual challenges at schools. Broad one-size-fits-all, fix-it prescriptions 
applied to entire states, cities, or even just school districts rarely work as well 
as originally envisioned; individual failing schools come with individualized 
problems causing them to fail. Various action items and program design 
elements certainly are essential to a school-overhaul reform plan — and 
should be required if the plan is to have any real chance of success — but 
ensuring individual schools and districts have the ability to prioritize and 
adapt within this framework is critical. 


Second, strong individual school leadership — and the freedom for 
that strong leader to act — is key. Powerful and empowered school 
transformation leaders are a vital component to both the immediate and 
lasting success of school turnarounds. 


Third, real and lasting school transformation requires a steady commitment 
to bold changes in the face of a political and bureaucratic establishment 
that typically favors the status quo. The type of changes needed to overhaul 
persistently failing schools must be supported by strong and unwavering 
commitment to that change by political leaders, education policymakers, 
and other key stakeholders, often over a period of several years. 


Experience in the field shows that school-transformation policies can be designed 
better and school turnarounds can be executed more effectively than they ever have 
been before — when the three central principles noted above are embraced. There 
are a handful of essential action elements and design characteristics involved in each 
school turnaround effort that is necessary to ensure success, too. Ensuring the school 
has the right staff, fomenting an unrelenting focus on quality instruction, continuously 
assessing student performance in ways that inform instructional efforts, establishing 
transparent and high performance expectations and holding all school personnel 
accountable to them, and delivering early successes are among the essential elements 
that transformation leaders must deliver. Unfortunately, however, too often school 
turnaround programs are enacted that simply nibble at the edges of real reform and 
offer only incremental changes. Policies from bold reform leaders that start out strong 
too often get watered down through a legislative or negotiation process where a critical 
lack of political solidarity surfaces that, in turn, results in a structure characterized by 
an inability to get the job done right. In essence, these programs are destined to fail 
before they even start. 


This report: 


explores the history of federal and philanthropic school turnaround efforts; 
summarizes the state school-takeover movement; 


highlights initiatives in Massachusetts and Tennessee that came to be used 
as school-transformation models and examines where those efforts are now; 


spotlights takeover efforts in New York State; 


offers a recipe for how to successfully transform persistently failing schools; 
and 


presents a couple of examples — one school in Florida and a districtwide 
effort in Chicago — where this recipe was followed and everything comes 
together just right to make education better for students. 


A Failure of Billions: 50 Years of Costly School 
Turnaround Attempts 


Efforts over the past 50 years to turn low-performing, high-poverty schools into 
models of achievement have not succeeded — whether through the infusion of billions 
of dollars in federal government programs from the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to the School Improvement Grant (SIG) program; or by billions more 
in incentivized philanthropic investments by some of country’s largest private 
foundations; or by smaller state-level innovations. Each of these efforts failed because 
they did not require those in charge of failing schools to make the bold changes needed 
to quickly improve; did not empower transformative leaders with the authority and 
freedom to take these actions; eroded the political and public support for the dramatic 
and ongoing changes that were necessary; or some combination of all of these. These 
attempts are explored below. 


The Federal School Turnaround Kick-Off: Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 


The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), signed by President Lyndon 
Johnson in 1965, marks the first significant federal effort to improve educational 
outcomes for disadvantaged students.' Based onthe principle of redress, the educational 
pillar of the administration's “War on Poverty” initiative massively increased federal 
spending on schools serving high concentrations of low-income students, and the 
new Title | provision allocated $1 billion in new spending to these schools.* 


ESEA was scheduled to be reauthorized every five years, providing federal lawmakers 
a regular opportunity to review and modify the law. Probably the most notable 
reauthorization of the act came in 2001 when, largely in response to the lack of 
improvement in targeted schools over the prior 35 years, President George W. Bush 
spearheaded a significant policy overhaul and added substantial new accountability 
provisions to the act. Renamed the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), this iteration 
expanded the target population beyond economically disadvantaged students to those 
defined to be “at-risk” of failing. Importantly, NCLB required states to administer 
annual mathematics and English language arts assessments for all students in grades 
3 through 8 as a requirement to be eligible to receive Title | federal funding. A primary 
intent of these assessment requirements was that the public reporting of achievement 
scores would spur transparency, instill accountability, and motivate improvement. 
Annual yearly progress (AYP) thresholds became a metric for determining state 
progress based on student test scores, with sanctions to be imposed if goals were 
unmet. Additionally, states and districts began publishing disaggregated results to 
better track the performance of student subgroups, such as low-income and ethnic 
minority students. 
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No Child Let Behind 


The new accountability standards showed that the country’s failing schools continued 
to perform poorly. Achievement gaps became more identifiable with the new data 
reporting system, and it was clear that the AYP goals — thought low enough to be 
categorized as a measure of basic proficiency rather than any degree of mastery 
— were increasingly unattained in the timelines set by law. There was, however, 
little to no evidence that the new transparency of data was driving states, districts, 
or individual schools to radically improve and avoid the stigma that a “failing” label 
brought with it. 


Critics of NCLB soon asserted that rather than stimulating increased academic 
performance, the high-stakes mandated testing created a perverse incentive for states 
to lower proficiency standards instead, allowing a greater percentage of students 
to pass, and forsaking actual achievement to ensure more federal funding.’ Others 
noted that curricula narrowed in an effort to emphasize instruction only in the subject 
matters that were to be tested (math and English language arts). Indeed, research 
would eventually show that while NCLB led to increases in teacher compensation 
and overall school district expenditure levels, the act had very little verifiable effect 
on student performance, with the possible exception of a small improvement in math 
proficiency rates.’ 


NCLB was last officially reauthorized in 2007, and the program simply continued to 
operate after that through existing regulations, the general administrative process of 
the Department of Education, and annual appropriations without formal congressional 
reauthorization. Foreshadowing NCLB's official demise, when President Barack 
Obama took office in 2009 he authorized Secretary of Education Arne Duncan to 
issue waivers to states excusing them from NCLB-driven requirements, including 
annual yearly progress targets, allowing states much greater flexibility away from 
prescribed achievement benchmarks.° 


Attempts to fundamentally transform low-performing schools under ESEA and its 
successor NCLB failed for a variety of reasons, including the obvious erosion of 
political support to require dramatic change; the presumption that publicly identifying 
failing schools would cause policymakers and practitioners to change their ways; and 
the provision of reform funding without sufficient accompanying requirements that 
transformation plans include elements that were key to saving failing schools. 


Private Philanthropy Takes a Shot at School Turnarounds 


Over the past quarter-century, the philanthropic 
community has become particularly active in education 
reform, including in efforts to stimulate the transformation 
of poorly performing schools. Philanthropic foundations 
— notably those run by Walter Annenberg, Bill and Melinda 
Gates, Eli Broad, and the Walton Family — have made 
extensive contributions to research, program design, and 
implementation to school turnaround efforts. Despite the 
funders’ best intentions, however, for the most part these 
efforts also failed to broadly stimulate the improvement 
of persistently failing public schools. 


The Annenberg Challenge 


One of the largest and earliest public-private endeavors at 
school turnarounds came in 1993 with the announcement 


Philanthropic foundations 
have made extensive 
contributions to school 
turnaround efforts. Despite 
the funders’ best intentions, 
however, for the most 

part these efforts failed 

to broadly stimulate the 
improvement of persistently 
failing public schools. 


of the Annenberg Challenge. Rooted in the idea that 

reform innovation needed to be stimulated and supported 

by an infusion of funding, the Challenge aimed to create systemic change through 
community-based efforts. A $500 million gift from Walter H. Annenberg, publishing 
mogul of TV Guide and Philadelphia Inquirer fame and the US Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom under President Richard Nixon, jumpstarted the project. The program sought 
to spur systemic change and improve the worst schools in America, with grants going 
to the nine largest city school systems in a five-year cycle from 1995 to 2000.° 


Each site created an evaluation plan designed to measure the impact of the Challenge’s 
theory of change, including on student outcomes, instructional practices, and school 
culture. Ultimately, the Challenge was a failure, creating the envisioned local support 
only In a few places and resulting in little to no improvements in student achievement. 
For example, a final report summarizing the impact of the Chicago Annenberg 
Challenge program, a collaborative that received an initial $49.2 million investment 
and was led by a handful of local leaders including then-attorney Barack Obama, 
noted: “The Challenge had little impact on school improvement and student outcomes, 
with no statistically significant differences between Annenberg and non-Annenberg 
schools in rates of achievement gain, classroom behavior, student self-efficacy, and 
social competence.”” 


Despite little to no improvement in persistently failing schools, the overall expenditure 
of more than a billion dollars under the Annenberg Challenge framework did result 
in a few lessons learned about why the effort failed. First, there was not enough 
support from program managers given to those implementing the effort on the ground. 
This lack of guidance and community created a gap between original design and 
implementation. Second, the lack of oversight of the implementation of the program 
limited its impact. With few strings or stipulations attached to the funding, and in a 
system of collaboration, this led to weak implementation and accountability.® Third, the 
structure of the Challenge was too diffuse.’ The Challenge sites had big money trying 


to tackle an even bigger job. Funding was quickly absorbed by the school districts and 
spread across a large city school district, diluting the goals of the program.”° Sites 
were stretched too thin, weakening the impact of their programs. 


Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation’s Small Schools Initiative 


The Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation’s Small Schools Initiative, started in 2001, took 
some of the lessons of the failed Annenberg Challenge to heart. The Small Schools 
Initiative was designed as a concentrated effort to increase student achievement 
and graduation rates by creating 150 individual small high schools out of large and 
typically low-achieving existing high schools. The Foundation directed $2 million to 
establishing these smaller, academy-like secondary schools. The money, allocated 
over an extended period of time, either established a new school or enabled an 
existing school to reorganize resources, curricula, and personnel to accommodate a 
new model of operation in the hope that after this major burst of funding the schools 
would eventually return to operating at the previous per-pupil spending level." 


By 2009, the Gates Foundation abandoned the project, claiming: “Many of the small 
schools that we invested in did not improve students’ achievement in any significant 
way.... We had less success trying to change an existing school than helping to create 
a new school.” 


A study of the smaller schools left in place by the Gates Foundation’s efforts four 
years after the end of the experiment attributed some success as a result not of the 
original turnaround effort, but rather the new smaller and more-autonomous school 
design. Graduation rates were almost 10 percent higher, there was a higher level of 
credit accumulation, and students graduating from these high schools were less likely 
to need remediation in English coursework and had a greater likelihood to enroll in a 
four-year college or university. 


Broad Prize 


In 2002, philanthropist Eli Broad announced an annual competition with a $1 million 
prize to any urban district that could show that it more effectively educated low-income 
minority students. Each year, the Eli and Edythe Broad Foundation would narrow the 
competitors down to four finalists, and then undertake a rigorous examination of each 
district's data: (1) on student demographics and other basic information about the 
district and its students; (2) on its academic performance levels and improvement 
on state standard tests, including proficiency and advanced proficiency trends, 
achievement gap calculations, and comparisons of district and state performance; 
and (3) on its performance and improvement in college-readiness measures, including 
high school graduation rates and SAT/ACT scores and participation rate." 


Hoping that the richly rewarded competition would stimulate urban school districts to 
improve, Broad singlehandedly funded the prizes for more than a decade. 


In February 2015, the Broad Foundation announced that it was suspending the prize 
indefinitely, with a New York Times article noting that the Foundation “cannot find 
school districts doing enough good work to merit the award.”'° The Foundation’s chief 
communications officer said that Broad “wanted the prize to mean something,” and 
reported that the lack of progress in urban public schools so disappointed the selection 
committee that not a single urban school district met its standard for recommendation. 
In 2014, only two school districts met the cut and they split the prize.'’° The program, 
along with one recognizing excellence in the public charter school sector, was 
officially and finally discontinued in 2019. 


These benevolent privately funded programs failed to achieve the envisioned large- 
scale fixes for failing schools, finding that simple financial incentives alone — no 
matter how generous — could not stimulate the political or policy support necessary 
to enact and sustain the bold, transformative changes to an entrenched educational 
bureaucracy that students truly needed. 
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Federal School Improvement Grant Program 


The School Improvement Grant program was first created in 2002 as part of President 
George W. Bush's landmark No Child Left Behind Act, the reincarnation of the original 
federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The SIG program component was 
not funded by Congress until 2007, however, and then only at a fairly insignificant — at 
least relative to typical nationwide education spending programs — $125 million. 


In 2009, all that changed. 


The signature program of his first two TABLE 7. Federal School Improvement Grant Funding 
months in office, President Barack 
Obama won congressional approval for a Federal Fiscal Year Appropriations 
massive “stimulus package,” officially the 


; . FFY 2007 $125,000,000 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act 
(ARRA), which called for a 10-year $800 FFY 2008 $491,265 
billion-plus spending plan designed to 
address the country’s recessionary woes. — FFY 2009 — Regular appropriations: $546,000,000 
Approximately $100 billion of that total was : 

: . FFY 2009 — ARRA investment: $3,000,000,000 
earmarked for new education spending, 
including $3 billion for efforts to turn FFY 2010 $546,000,000 
around failing schools added to existing 
programmatic spending of more than $500 FFY 2011 $535,000,000 
million. This new spending marked the 
largest investment in school-turnaround FFY 2012 $523,120,801 
strategies in the EOnmy s history, and the FEY 2013 $505,756,165 
rollout of the revitalized SIG program by 
US Secretary of Education Arne Duncan FFY 2014 $505,756,000 
personally provided the policy with its 
highest national profile up to that point in SUS ai-ueluira cit $6,287,124,231 
time. 
ae SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of 

It wasnt just the overall funding of the SIG Elementary and Secondary Education, at https:// 
program that was huge; individual schools www2.ed.gov/programs/sif/funding.html. 


would get grants of as much as $2 million 
each year for three years."” 


The Prescription 


The program charged states with identifying the lowest-performing, persistently 
failing 5 percent of low-income schools (defined as schools that receive Title | funds), 
and selecting them for a turnaround effort. For the first round of grants, states could 
distribute through local school districts up to $2 million per school, subject to a 
competitive grant application process. The competition was designed to identify the 
worst-performing schools that demonstrated the greatest chance of rapidly improving 
student academic performance.° 
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Districts were required to select one of four prescribed reform models (listed here 
from least radical to most radical reform type) for grant-receiving schools: 


1. Transformation model: Replace the principal; develop a teacher-and-leader 
evaluation system that considers student progress; introduce significant 
instructional reforms; increase learning time; and provide flexibility and 
support. 


2. Turnaround model: Replace the principal and no less than 50 percent of the 
staff; introduce significant instructional reforms; increase learning time; and 
provide flexibility and support. 


3. Restart model: Reopen the school under the management of a charter school 
operator, a charter management organization, or an education management 
organization. 


4. School closure: Close the school and reassign students to higher-achieving 
schools.” 


Each of the models also had attached to them various prescribed practices thought 
to improve student outcomes. With the justification of granting local flexibility, many 
of these required practices were worded so broadly or necessitated minimal change 
to current practice as to offer little assurance of impactful reform: “Providing high- 
quality, job-imbedded professional development or supports”; “Using and integrating 
technology-based supports”; and “Conducting periodic reviews to ensure that the 
curriculum is being implemented with fidelity,” for example.7° 


An analysis of the SIG program sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education found 
that more than 1,600 schools in 41 different states and the District of Columbia were 
awarded school turnaround grants in the program’s first two recipient cohorts. On 
average, the award schools were comprised of about 70 percent free and reduced- 
price-lunch eligible students and about 75 percent nonwhite students.*! 


Expansion of the SIG program continued throughout President Obama's first term, 
with annual appropriations of more than $500 million. Including the 2009 infusion 
from the ARRA, approximately $6.3 billion in total was committed to the program.” 


Bigger Wasn't Better 


Growing reports of the continuing failure of broadscale turnaround efforts under 
the program gave pause to lawmakers, and Congress held the SIG program's annual 
funding flat starting in the 2014-15 school year at a little more than $500 million. 
Among those critical reports was a notable one from the Center on Reinventing Public 
Education (CRPE) that offered this succinct summary: 


The clear message from the DOE Is that School Improvement Grants are 
intended to help districts make bold decisions in order to completely reinvent 
their schools. Many forces, however—including politics, fear of controversy, 
lack of knowledge, and the constraints of collective bargaining—have prevented 
districts from choosing controversial interventions for schools. In nearly every 
case, the districts studied treated the SIG as they do other grant programs: as 
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incremental additions to ongoing activities, rather than as a tool for completely 
reimagining what's possible for students. 


Indeed, examining what reform models were chosen by states, districts, and schools 
under what was envisioned to be the boldest school turnaround initiative yet showed 
just how reluctant the existing education establishment, largely left to determine its 
own fate, was to embrace substantial reform. Over two grant cohorts, the breakdown 
of reform models chosen — again listed in order from least to most substantial — was: 


Transformation Model 
T4% 
Turnaround Model 
20% 
Restart Model 
5% 
School Closure 
less than 1%~* 


Examining SlG-recipient schools in Washington State, CRPE found: 


... the overwhelming majority of the schools studied so far exhibit little evidence 
of the type of bold and transformative changes described by Secretary of 
Education Arne Duncan. Just as concerning, the capacity of these districts 
to help schools radically rethink how they approach teaching and learning 
appears to be limited.”° 


A Department of Education snapshot of early results of the SIG program raised similar 
concerns: at least one-third of the schools and school districts receiving sizable 
infusions of SIG cash actually saw student academic performance decline. Of the 
schools that were able to show increases in test scores, most were minimal at best, 
with about half showing only single-digit percentage gains in math and reading.”° 
While 18 schools were reconstituted in Washington, DC, between 2008 and 2010, only 
six subsequently remained open and reported improved test scores.” 


Skepticism of the program manifested as programmatic reforms, too. In early January 
2014, Congress passed a massive federal spending bill, signed quickly into law by 
President Obama, that included important changes to the SIG program. The makeover 
was largely a response to state complaints that the program, with its prescriptive 
four-choices reform mandate, was too restrictive.*® The revised law allowed states 
to propose their own ideas for turnaround intervention, subject to approval of the 
secretary of Education, and authorized states to create partnerships with organizations 
to turn around individual schools. The partnership effort, dubbed the “whole-school 
reform” model, is to be performed by organizations that have at least a moderate 
record of improving student academic performance and that can produce at least one 
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reputable study that supports the organization’s claims of success. These options 
became available starting in the 2015-16 school year. 


Dorie Nolt, press secretary for the U.S. Department of Education, noted, “What we've 
learned ... is that there’s no single way to turn around a low-performing school.”” 
Robert E. Slavin, director of the Center for Research and Reform in Education at Johns 
Hopkins University, noted of the revision to the SIG program: “... the [new] fifth option 
says ‘use what works.’ Wisely, it does not mandate the use of any specific programs.”°° 


Even the largest school turnaround program in the nation’s history essentially threw 
up its hands and said to districts, “just try something that will work.” 


The End of the School Improvement Grant Program 


In December 2015, the law that embodied NCLB and the SIG program was overhauled and 
renamed the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA). This reauthorization incorporated 
into statute much of the flexibility on academic performance granted to states under 
President Obama's administration. ESSA also essentially scrapped the SIG program, 
flowing program funds through the Title | stream and instituting a general requirement 
that states spend 7 percent of their federal Title | funds on attempts to turn around 
their lowest-performing public schools. 


In January 2017, the federal Department of Education issued its final report evaluating 
the SIG program. The main findings were particularly harsh: 


SIG schools reported using more prescribed practices than other schools, but 
there was no evidence that SIG caused those schools to use more practices. 
There was also no evidence that SIG had significant impacts on math or 
reading test scores, high school graduation, or college enrollment.*! 


Additionally, a January 2018 review of state ESSA plans by the nonprofit education 
research organization Results for America found that there was little collateral benefit 
from the SIG investments, as only four states expect to study their use of federal 
school improvement funds “to deepen understanding of what works and build an 
evidence base for school improvement.” * 


Some researchers claim that the U.S. Department of Education report used a 
methodology that created too small a sample size, pointing to several state and 
local studies that claimed improvements due to SIG investments.*° Others noted that 
because districts were largely left to their own devices on implementation, there was 
only spotty success, but there was some success nonetheless.“ 


In the end, however, the nearly $7 billon School Improvement Program was, for all 
intents and purposes, accepted as a very expensive failure. 


SIG-Inspired School Turnaround Efforts 


Other school turnaround reform efforts used the ambitious vision, rhetoric, and 
funding of the federal School Improvement Grant program as a platform on which to 
build. Below are a couple of examples. 


Parent Trigger Laws 


Parent Trigger Laws (sometimes called Parent Empowerment Laws) allow parents 
of children attending chronically failing schools to “pull the trigger” and force radical 
changes at underperforming schools. Since California began the movement in 2010, 
five more states have passed parent trigger laws,® and similar legislative proposals 
have been proposed in dozens of other states. Under these laws, parents are 
empowered to coalesce, sign a petition, and force the district to implement one of the 
four reform models prescribed in the School Improvement Grant program (turnaround, 
transformation, restart, or closure).°° 


While parent trigger legislation certainly gives parents a direct avenue to force 
dramatic steps toward reform, the process typically provides only a brief opening for 
the turnaround to be triggered and often requires a very unwieldy process that makes It 
exceptionally difficult for parents to engage the school turnaround effort. Additionally, 
some school districts faced with parent trigger actions, including the nation’s second- 
largest, Los Angeles Unified School District, have stifled the demanded reforms by 
claiming exemptions written into NCLB guidelines that effectively protected districts 
from making these changes.’ 


Because turnaround reform options available under most parent trigger legislation 
were restricted to the SIG options, which have been shown to be less than ideal in 
driving real improvement in low-performing schools, it meant that even when parent 
trigger actions themselves work the resulting reforms almost always did not. 


Public Charter Schools 


Public charter schools, first authorized under state law in 1991 in Minnesota, were not 
originally envisioned as school-turnaround entities. Rather, these newly established 
choice-based schools were designed simply to be new alternatives to districts’ local 
failing schools. Optimistic reformers envisioned that parents with students trapped 
by geography in failing neighborhood district schools would quickly abandon the 
low-performing school for any new public school, and that all new charter schools 
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would fulfill their promise of excellence. Too often, however, nowhere near enough 
new seats have been created by good charter schools in neighborhoods plagued by 
low-performing district schools. Also, some charter schools in these neighborhoods 
fall short of the high academic achievement goals envisioned, offering parents and 
students only a similar option, not a better one. 


Still, the design of public charter schools held promise for meaningful reform, promise 
that was not lost on SIG program administrators who included as one of the reform 
options to reconstitute a failing district school into a charter school. There is a reason 
why only 5 percent of SIG grantees have opted to restart as a charter school, however: 
the vast majority of charter school operators don't like the deal they're offered in a 
turnaround situation. 


In his article “The Turnaround Fallacy,” former Deputy Assistant at the U.S. Department 
of Education and former New Jersey Deputy Commissioner of Education Andy Smarick 
offered the following: 


A 2006 NewSchools Venture Fund study confirmed a widespread aversion to 
takeover-and-turnaround strategies among successful school operators. Only 
4 of 36 organizations interviewed expressed interest In restructuring existing 
schools.... 


Tom Torkelson, CEO of the high-performing IDEA network [says]: “I don’t do 
turnarounds because a turnaround usually means operating within a school 
system that couldn't stomach the radical steps we'd take to get the school back 
on track. We fix what's wrong with schools by changing the practices of the 
adults, and | believe there are few examples where this Is currently possible 
without meddling from teacher unions, the school board, or the central office.” 


Chris Barbic, founder and CEO of the stellar YES Prep network, says that 
“starting new schools and having control over hiring, length of day, student 
recruitment, and more gives us a pure opportunity to prove that low-income 
kids can achieve at the same levels as their more affluent peers. If we fail, we 
have only ourselves to blame, and that motivates us to bring our A-game every 
single day.” 


KIPP co-founder Mike Feinberg says simply, “The best way we can look a child 
in the eye and say with confidence what kind of school and environment we 
will provide is by starting that school and environment from scratch.” 


Despite these challenges, several public charter school operator networks — 
including Democracy Prep (in the New York City, New Jersey, and Washington, DC, 
areas), Green Dot (in the Los Angeles area and starting in Tennessee and Washington 
State), Friendship Schools (in the Washington, DC, and Baltimore areas), Mastery 
Charter Schools (in Philadelphia, PA, and Camden, NJ), and UP Education Network 
(Massachusetts) — have moved solidly into the school turnover business and are 
posting some successful results. Still, however, this effort has occurred with only a 
handful of schools nationwide. The void between political leaders’ stated desires to 
transform persistently low-performing schools and the supply of those reformers who 
are willing to and have the talent to successfully remake those schools remains vast. 
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Mass Insight 


In 2007, recognizing that big and bold moves were needed for improving persistently 
failing schools, the Mass Insight Turnaround Challenge called for a collaborative 
approach to organizing clusters of school within or across districts to create a pocket 
of high-performing high-poverty schools.*? The challenge called for a comprehensive, 
holistic approach with reforms grouped into three categories: “readiness to learn,” 
focused on student needs; “readiness to act,” focused on structural conditions; and 
“readiness to teach,” characterized by changes in the approach to, and culture of, 
instruction.“° Although the model did not gain much political endorsement and was 
infrequently used, it helped highlight the needed shift away from ineffective “light 
touch” reform efforts of the past and instead promoted dramatic, aggressive, and 
comprehensive school turnaround reform plans. 


State “School Takeover” Initiatives 


The boldest and most attention-getting school turnaround policies The boldest and 

are state takeovers of persistently failing schools. Based in part on : 

the SIG program's vision, and on the prompting authority allowed most attention- 

under the federal NCLB statute, several states began identifying getting school 

their lowest-performing public schools and targeting the bottom as 

tier for state takeover. Dozens of laws now allow states to step in turnaround policies 
and assume control of individual failing schools, entire districts, or are state takeovers 
both, typically after years of persistent failure and a demonstrated 

inability of local districts to fix their schools on their own. of persistently failing 


Directly taking control over persistently failing schools, states had schools. 
the opportunity to ensure that transformation plans included the 

key actions needed to quickly and completely change course, install 

turnaround experts to lead each school, and ensure flexibility for individual schools to 
address individual issues within the framework of required actions, all supported by 
a campaign designed to win and sustain sufficient political and community support. 
Although many state plans were proposed as such, few ended up being enacted this 
way. 


The state takeover movement began in May 1988 when, after three years of inadequate 
action by the Jersey City school board to correct multiple serious long-term 
educational deficiencies and administrative corruption, New Jersey’s state education 
commissioner directed that the state would be taking over all of Jersey City’s public 
schools for a minimum of five years as the state initiated and directed a dramatic 
corrective overhaul. It would be more than 20 years before the state turned Jersey 
City schools — the second largest school district in the state — back to local control. 


The upper boundary of state takeover power was evidenced in the wake of Hurricane 
Katrina. Louisiana’s 2003 takeover law“! allowed the state Education Department to pull 
low-performing schools out of the control of local school districts and operate them 
through a new body, the Recovery School District (RSD). Alternatively, the state could 
grant operational authority over the school to a university or a charter school operator. 
Though the law applied statewide, the focus of takeover intentions and actions was on 
schools within the city of New Orleans, which had a long-standing record of abysmal 
academic performance. In 2004, the first school was taken over (and subsequently 
designated as a charter school); in 2005, just four more were added. 


Then, in August 2005, the storm hit. The infrastructure supporting most of the public 
schools in New Orleans’ Orleans Parish, whether physical or administrative, was 
washed away and little innate capacity existed to get the schools quickly operating 
again. In response, the state’s charter school law was loosened in a way that worked 
with the RSD to allow school organizers to come into New Orleans and get schools 
up and running immediately. The state took oversight of all the schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Orleans Parish School Board (OPSB) and moved it to the RSD. 
Many were converted to charter-school status instantly. The changes to how schools 
operated parish-wide in the wake of Katrina were dramatic: 
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Attendance zones were essentially eliminated, creating open school choice 
for families. All educators were fired. The OPSB allowed its teacher union 
contract to expire and never replaced it. By virtue of becoming charter schools, 
tenure protections were also eliminated.*@ 


Following New Jersey’s and Louisiana’s groundbreaking lead, more than 30 states 
enacted some form of school takeover law, some allowing the state to take over 
only persistently failing individual schools, some calling for the governance of entire 
districts to be transferred to the state or its designated entity, and some allowing a 
form of both.*? (New York’s school receivership program is described in the following 
section.) 


The level of intervention by the state and the level of control retained by local education 
authorities under these laws varies significantly from state to state, though most have 
the roster of school reform models prescribed in the federal School Improvement 
Grant program as available options for action. 


While bold sounding, and with exceptions such as in New Orleans, state takeover 
reform actions have typically mimicked the timid approach witnessed under the 
federal SIG program, similarly resulting in little improvement in the targeted low- 
performing schools. For example: state intervention and millions of dollars in new 
spending in Ohio resulted in only half of the 52 targeted failing schools increasing 
student achievement; and, after three years of state intervention in California's 
lowest-performing schools, 90 percent of elementary schools and all but one middle 
school failed to make what the state classified as “exemplary progress.”““ 


In fact, most state takeover efforts have yet to produce any stellar examples of 
transformation, turning persistently failing schools into long-lasting, high-achieving 

ones. The trend may actually be stalling, if not reversing: in 2018 alone, Jersey City 

(October), Newark (February), Philadelphia (July), and : 

New Orleans (July) ranked among the notable cities that During the state-takeover 
were given back local authority over their traditional phase of transforming 
public schools after years of stewardship under state : 

control. Virginia’s attempt at state takeovers was ruled low-performing schools, 


unconstitutional, and Alaska and Colorado are among however, two models were 
those states that have repealed their authority to take over ’ 


failing schools. often cited as examples that 


However, not all state turnaround efforts were doomed worked: Massachusetts’ 


to fail. takeover of the Lawrence 


During the state-takeover phase of transforming low- 
performing schools, however, two models were often 
cited as examples that worked: Massachusetts’ takeover creation of Tennessee’s 
of the Lawrence city school district, and the creation of 
Tennessee's Achievement School District, which focused 
its early efforts in Memphis. These models embraced the District, which focused its 
need for quick and bold reforms, and cleared away political 
resistance — at least initially — to get the job done. The 
experiences of these efforts are explored further below. 


city school district, and the 


Achievement School 


early efforts in Memphis. 
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Receivership of Lawrence, Massachusetts, Public School District 


In November 2011, following 15 years of poor academic performance and scores on 
state exams in the bottom 1 percent in the state, a 52 percent graduation rate, anda 25 
percent drop-out rate,*° Massachusetts took the unprecedented step of seizing control 
of the Lawrence Public Schools district. Jeff Riley, then the chief innovation officer 
for Boston city schools, was named the district’s receiver and was given sweeping 
powers to make reforms. 


The Lawrence district, also notable for its ineffective leadership (the superintendent 
for nearly a decade was fired in 2010 amid charges of embezzlement and fraud*°) 
served approximately 13,000 students at the time, more than two-thirds of whom were 
low-income and 91 percent of whom were Latino, proportions that have held fairly 
steady.*” 


Riley replaced 10 of the district's 28 principals (36 percent) in his first year to strengthen 
leadership, and replaced another 20 percent the second year. Approximately 8 percent 
of teachers were terminated for low performance in the first year, with those and 
other vacancies filled through active recruitment of teachers with a record of high 
performance. The exiting of teachers continued for several years, with 57 teachers 
dismissed in 2015 alone.*® 


Educational and structural changes implemented included: 
e Extended school days were made mandatory across the district. 


e Intensive English language arts workshops, known as the Acceleration 
Academy, were established and held during all school holidays. 


¢ A mix of school models was employed, including charter schools and 
traditional public schools; a school run directly by the teachers union was 
established. 


e The progress of each student in the entire district was individually tracked 
under a new performance data system. 


e¢ Students who had dropped out were tracked down, their transcripts analyzed, 
and provided help to earn the handful of credits typically needed to graduate. 


Despite an ongoing commitment to replace poorly performing teachers and leaders 
with better ones and unhesitating radical changes in the approach to how education 
was delivered in these schools, Riley approached the teachers unions in good faith, 
offering initiatives and support in attempts to bring them into the fold of these reforms 
as partners. Riley fully supported, for example, moving good teachers to leadership 
positions, an advancement avenue that previously was not nurtured. Eventually, a 
new collective bargaining contract was successfully negotiated for the schools under 
Riley's control. Riley has since become commissioner of the Department of Elementary 
and Secondary Education in Massachusetts, a position that oversees K-12 education 
for the entire state. 


Select charter school operators also were lured to take over some of the worst- 
performing schools. Though the requirement to operate within the district structure 
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— including having teachers belong to the local union and required to draw enrollment 
from a neighborhood zone — posed significant challenges, most charter takeovers 
initially showed solid signs of improvement. 


By 2014, just three years after the state takeover, student test scores reached record 
highs and the district placed in the top quartile of urban school districts in the state. 
By 2018, the district was still improving in ELA and math proficiency, and graduation 
rates continued to increase. 


RESULTS” 
RESULT 1: In the receivership’s first four years (from 2011 
STATE MATH AND to 2015), the percentage of students scoring 
ELA SCORES RISE proficient in math increased from 28 percent to 
44 percent, and proficiency in ELA rose from 41 
percent to 45 percent. In 2016, Lawrence students 
took the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness 
for College and Careers (PARCC) assessment in 
accordance with implementation of the federal 
Common Core Standards before returning to a 
newly remodeled Massachusetts Comprehensive 
Assessment System (MCAS) in 2017. Since then, 
from 2017 to 2018, growth has continued under 
the new Next-Generation MCAS with math scores 
improving three percentage points and ELA scores 
improving one percentage point. At this rate, 
test score increases are continuing to resemble 
increases in the turnaround’s early years. 
RESULT 2: Massachusetts also measures academic progress 
INDIVIDUAL using a metric called the student growth percentile 
STUDENT (SGP), which measures individual students’ MCAS 
PROGRESS scores against the scores of other students with 
GROWS similar academic standing, aggregates SGPs 
DRAMATICALLY, throughout each district, and then compares 
THEN SLOWS median scores across districts.°° By 2014, median 
student growth percentiles in Lawrence had 
increased dramatically: in ELA by nine points (to 
52) and in math by 17 points (to 57). By 2018, those 
numbers fell to 47 and 45 percent, respectively, 
which are the lowest measurements since 2013. 
RESULT 3: 
GRADUATION From 2011 to 2018, high school graduation 
RATE INCREASES rates increased from 52 percent to 72 percent. 


a 


RESULT 4: In the first four years of receivership, the number 


SOME of Level 1 schools — those that met the state's 
CLASSIFICATION performance targets — rose from just two to 
IMPROVEMENT six schools. Students were shown to be making 


encouraging progress in schools classified as 
Level 3 or Level 4, too, although those schools still 
comprised a majority of the district's 33 schools. 
As of May 2015, the district remained classified 
as Level 5, the lowest, which qualified it to fall 
under receivership initially. Overall student test 
scores reached record highs, however, placing the 
district in the top quartile of growth in the state 
for urban districts and signaling that progress was 
being made. By the end of the 2017-18 school year, 
though, the district was still classified as a Level 5. 


Districtwide improvement in Lawrence clearly occurred because of a bold start to 
the turnaround effort, one that was strongly supported by state policymakers and 
political leaders. In the wake of the departure of Jeff Riley, the driving force of the 
initial receivership program, improvement rates seem to be slowing a bit. In 2018, 
when the state abandoned its comparative “level” district labeling system entirely, 
Lawrence was categorized as “in need of broad/comprehensive support,” the label 
given to chronically underperforming districts in Massachusetts.”! 


Tennessee Achievement School District 


Tennessee created its Achievement School District (ASD) in January 2010, targeting 
for state takeover the lowest-performing 5 percent of its public schools. Three days 
later, the state included this initiative as a highlight of its application for the federal 
Race to the Top (RTTT) grant competition. Tennessee was one of two states to win the 
first round of RTTT grants, securing $500 million for school improvement, including 
$22 million to fund the new ASD. 


In May 2011, the state education commissioner appointed as superintendent of the 
ASD Chris Barbic, head of the charter-led school turnaround effort of YES Prep in 
Houston, and in August 2012, the first six schools opened under ASD authority. In 
just three years, there were 29 schools serving approximately 10,000 students under 
ASD control. Most of the takeover schools were located in Shelby County, home of 
Memphis, the state’s second-largest city. 


Early Results Promising 


In ASD's first three years, academic indicators offered signs of hope for a successful 
turnaround. For the schools under its control: 
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e Proficiency on state math assessments in grades 3-8 increased from 16.3 
percent to 27.0 percent, significantly greater than the state average increase 
of 8.4 percent. Similarly, science proficiency increased from 16.5 percent to 
26.5 percent, a 10-point increase compared to a 4-point average increase for 
the state. During the same period, however, reading proficiency decreased 
from 18.1 percent to 13.8 percent, a 4.3-point drop that exceeded the state 
average 1.5-point decrease. 


e Students in the ASD’s high schools made proficiency gains on end-of-course 
exams in every subject. Proficiency gains for students in ASD charter high 
schools exceeded those for their state peers in five out of six subjects. 


e Every school in the ASD had a higher average proficiency rate across math, 
reading, and science than it did prior to when ASD interventions began. 
The average composite proficiency rate grew from 14 percent in 2012 to 24 
percent in 2015. Still, the percentage of scoring “proficient” or “advanced” 
remained far lower than the average for non-ASD schools in Shelby County 
and the state. 


e ASD schools in their second and third years — the first two cohorts of schools 
to join the ASD — earned the highest possible growth rating, averaging a 
Level 5 on the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System. 


Leadership Churns, Authority Weakens, and Reform Lessens 


In July 2015, after just three years leading the reform effort, Barbic announced he was 
stepping down as ASD superintendent at the end of the year.°> Deputy Superintendent 
Malika Anderson was appointed to succeed Barbic, yet she stepped down from the 
role just two years later.’ In April 2018, the state announced that Dr. Sharon Griffin, 
who was finishing her first year as chief of schools for Shelby County after a 12- 
year tenure with district administration, would be ASD’s third leader in seven years.°° 
Griffin was not a candidate who appeared on the state’s list of finalists for the position, 
and did not go through a public interview process as did other candidates. 


As tension grew primarily between the Shelby County public school district and ASD’s 
state reformers, in 2017, state legislators curbed the ASD’s authority and imposed 
limits on both takeovers and new-start schools.°° Although half of the district's 
schools were managed directly by the ASD in its early years, today only 10 percent 
— three schools — are directly run.°’ The remaining 27 schools are operated by one 
of 11 charter operators, which are required to be vetted and approved by the ASD and 
a community-based advisory council. ASD-operated schools now are led by state- 
appointed school leaders and teacher teams, too.°® 


The number of ASD schools peaked in 2017 with 34, but dropped to 30 schools in 2018 
as four new-start schools couldn't garner enough enrollment to remain viable — only 
one more school than the last year of Barbic’s tenure at the helm. 


Overall, academic performance measures grew less impressive: although since 2012 
ASD schools performed well in science, averaging a Level 5 on the Tennessee Value- 
Added Assessment, the highest possible rating, the schools are averaging only a 
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Level 3 in English Language Arts, and a Level 1 in math, the lowest possible level.” 
Overall, ASD scored a Level 1, the lowest rank, in growth of student academic scores. 


Comprehensive and more detailed comparative analysis of recent performance of ASD 
schools is significantly hindered because the Tennessee Comprehensive Achievement 
Program exams were not scored for the 2015-16 school year due to a glitch in the 
transition to an online test format; the 2016-17 ELA exam is available only for nine out 
of 23 ASD schools because of another online glitch; and the state changed its test 
score reporting methods in school year 2017-18. In general, however, ASD schools 
have showed minimal year-to-year gains; while that compares favorably to slippage 
in the average state year-to-year scores, ASD schools overall still significantly 
underperform the state average. 
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New York State and New York City Takeover-and- 
Fix-It Attempts 


New York State and New York City both recently implemented programs designed 
to transform persistently failing public schools, and each started with a clear vision 
of the bold reforms needed and a strong plan for fixing these schools. Each case 
study also offers an illustration of how these well-intended efforts slip when political 
support erodes and implementation of the programs aims short of the original goals, 
becomes overly bureaucratic, or enacts new restrictions that prevent the genuine and 
complete overhaul needed. 


New York State Receivership 


In January 2015, along with his Executive Budget proposal, New York State Governor 
Andrew Cuomo proposed a sweeping education reform proposal he called the 
Education Transformation Act of 2015. Among other things, the proposal sought to 
institute new requirements for evaluating classroom teachers and school principals, 
new requirements granting teachers tenure, and new standards for undertaking 
disciplinary actions on teachers and administrators. 


Maybe most significant, however, was that the governor's proposal created a program 
for the takeover of persistently failing public schools. The new law was modeled on 
the Massachusetts law used to place the Lawrence Public Schools district under state 
receivership.°° Highlighting the encouraging turnaround performance of schools in 
receivership in Lawrence, Governor Cuomo’s office cited statistics highlighting the 
desperate need to fix New York’s failing schools: 


[O]ver the past decade more than 250,000 children attended failing schools — 
and nine out of ten of students in failing schools are minority or poor. 


As you know, failing schools lag behind in virtually every category: 


e The graduation rate for failing schools is 47.3 percent versus the state 
average of 76.4 percent. 


e ELA proficiency in grades 3-8 at failing schools is 5.9 percent versus 
the state average of 31.4 percent. 


e Math proficiency in grades 3-8 at failing schools is 6.2 percent versus 
the state average of 35.8 percent.® 


The state legislature enacted the governor's receivership proposal in April 2015, 
and the following month the New York State Board of Regents adopted regulations 
governing the implementation of that law.° 


Opting to model New York’s new school takeover law on the Massachusetts receivership 
law as opposed to Tennessee's Achievement School District model meant that, as in 
Lawrence, transformation efforts for takeover schools would continue to operate within 
a school district structure instead of under a new state-run and more autonomous 
structure. Both the union-friendly nature of this model and the successes that could be 
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achieved under it were acknowledged by American Federation of Teachers President 
Randi Weingarten when she said that, while still generally opposed to the practice of 
state takeovers and receivership, “The only place where receivership is working is in 
Lawrence, Mass., and that’s because there is collective bargaining and the leadership 
believes that teachers should have a voice, and, as such, collaboration among all 
partners exists.” 


Program Details 


New York's receivership program targets the lowest-performing 5 percent of schools 
in the state, labeled by the State Education Department (NYSED) as “priority schools.” 
Two categories of failing schools within the priority designation were created. 
Those schools that have been in the state’s most severe accountability status for 10 
years or more are deemed “persistently struggling,” and are given one year to show 
demonstrable improvement under the local school superintendent's receivership or 
they become eligible to fall under the control of an independent receiver. “Struggling” 
schools are defined as those failing schools categorized as priority any three years 
since 2012-13, and these schools were given two years to show demonstrable 
improvement before an independent receiver could be assigned. 


In both instances, the local district superintendent is empowered with much of the 
same authority and powers as is the independent receiver, with the idea being that the 
one-year and two-year improvement timeline serves as a last warning of sorts for the 
local district to make the needed radical improvements on its own before an “outsider” 
is empowered to come in and make such changes. The independent receivers are 
appointed by the local district, but each appointment is subject to the approval of the 
State Education commissioner. Independent receivers are appointed for a three-year 
term and serve under contract with the commissioner, not the local district. 


Districts could avoid making any changes to a school simply by instituting plans to 
close or merge any school that was scheduled to be put under state receivership. 


The receivership program included many details on processes necessary to be 
followed, reporting procedures to be met, and other important steps in planning 
for the improvement of failing schools. Among these are the requirement to form a 
“Community Engagement Team” of specified stakeholders to develop recommendations 
for a school intervention plan, holding public hearings, notifying parents of affected 
schools, conducting a needs assessment to support the improvement plan, and the 
development of the plan itself. NYSED works with each district to establish target 
goals that will serve as measures of “demonstrable improvement” (DI), determining 
whether schools stay on or are removed from the performance watch list. DI 
indicators include not only academic performance measures, but can include such 
things as chronic absenteeism rates, safety measurements, suspension rates, teacher 
attendance patterns, and more. 


Modifications to the program soon required each school in receivership to become 
a “community school,” which qualified them for new grant funds and called for them 
to make community partnerships for wraparound services. In its May 2017 efforts to 
develop an accountability plan to conform to requirements of the federal Every Student 
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Succeeds Act, NYSED established that all schools identified or reidentified as in need 
of “Comprehensive Support and Improvement,” a new term, will be categorized as 
receivership schools.°° The realignment of “demonstrable improvement” indicators 
with ESSA indicators began with the 2018-19 school year Receivership determinations 
based on the new methodology are scheduled to first take place using 2019-20 state 
test results. 


Opposition 


When Governor Cuomo first announced his proposal to allow the takeover of the 
state’s worst-performing public schools, Carl Korn, spokesman for New York State 
United Teachers, announced that the union is “strongly opposed” to receivership. 


In less than a year after its enactment, the intensity of teacher union opposition to New 
York's state receivership program became even clearer. 


In late 2015, in accordance with the new receivership statute and regulations, Buffalo 
Schools Superintendent Kriner Cash appealed to the State Education Commissioner 
MaryEllen Elia and the State Education Department when negotiations with the union 
on anew contract for schools in receivership reached an impasse. Among the reforms 
Superintendent Case was seeking was an extension of the school day and year, and 
involuntary staff transfers of selected teachers with those vacancies filled from 
transfers in from other schools. Also in accordance with the takeover law, Elia imposed 
on the union, with some modifications, the superintendent's proposed agreement.®’ On 
February 9, 2016, NYSUT and a local affiliate, the Buffalo Teachers Federation, filed 
suit claiming that the receivership law illegally contradicts laws protecting unionized 
workers and their contract provisions.°® 


On October 14, 2015, the State Assembly's education committee heard more than six 
hours of testimony, with speakers from various education-establishment groups saying 
that the receivership program does not allow enough time for struggling schools to 
improve, there was insufficient state funding accompanying the mandates for reform, 
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and many provisions of the law, such as what is meant by the requirement to show 
“demonstrable improvement,” are too vague. The chair of the committee at the time, 
Assembly Member Cathy Nolan, vowed to revisit the program in the 2016 session, 
proposing new legislation if necessary to address these and other concerns.” 


About two weeks after the legislative hearing, however, in a victory for reformers, 
New York State’s Supreme Court declared the law constitutional.” 


Receivership Actions 


On July 16, 2015, in New York’s first move on receivership, State Education 
Commissioner MaryEllen Elia announced that 144 schools located in 17 school districts 
across the state and serving nearly 94,000 students were classified as “Struggling” 
or “Persistently Struggling” and slated to fall into the new receivership process.” The 
“Persistently Struggling” schools were required to show demonstrable improvement 
by the end of 2015-16; remaining “Struggling” schools were given an additional school 
year under local district control to improve. 


But then, in February 2016, the State Education Department issued a new list based 
on revised calculations. The new list removed 10 of the 20 “Persistently Struggling” 
schools and 60 of the 124 “Struggling” schools as targets for receivership, even though 
no new state tests were administered since the initial list was issued seven months 
earlier and no new performance data were available.” 


For the 2016-17 school year, 72 schools were in district receivership, with 10 designated 
as “Persistently Struggling” and 62 designated as “Struggling” schools. Eight schools 
in receivership either closed at the end of the 2016-17 school year or were in the 
process of phasing out and one additional school still had its data under review, so 
these schools were excluded from the receivership list that year.” On October 31, 
2017, NYSED announced that “more than 95 percent of schools in receivership made 
demonstrable improvement in the 2016-17 school year. A total of 61 of 63 schools 
in receivership showed progress on performance indicators jointly selected by the 
State Education Department and the districts in which the schools are located.”” On 
December 1, 2017, NYSED removed 27 schools from priority status and eight schools 
from receivership status “based upon their 2015-16 and 2016-17 progress in improving 
state assessment results for students.” 


In the 2017-18 school year, there were a total of 60 schools in receivership, with seven 
designated as “Persistently Struggling” and 53 designated as “Struggling” schools. 
Eight schools in receivership either closed at the end of the 2017-18 school year or 
were in the process of phasing out. In December 2018, the New York State Education 
Department announced that 49 of the 52 schools (more than 94 percent) in receivership 
the previous school year had made sufficient “demonstrable improvement” and would 
not be targeted for control by an independent receiver.” 


The state's spotlighting of struggling schools, mandating district intervention, and the 
implementation of those interventions all surely impacted student performance at the 
target schools, reducing the number that were in danger of falling into control by an 
independent receiver. But so, too, did allowing nonacademic factors to count toward 
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school improvement, changing definitions, and shifting improvement targets. Year 
after year more than 90 percent of failing schools are deemed to have made sufficient 
improvement, yet statewide academic results barely move. 


Backing Away from Change 


NYSED noted that as of June 2019, not a single public school in the state has been 
placed under the control of an independent receiver.”’ Any school that had been failing 
long enough to be placed on the state's “Persistently Struggling” list and, despite 
district interventions, was unable to show demonstrable improvement, was closed, 
merged, or closed and restarted instead of being put into the hands of an independent 
leader.” 


The New York State Senate took action in its 2019 legislative session to further neuter 
the state’s receivership law, moving out of committee and on to floor action a bill that 
prohibits an independent receiver from abolishing any school positions and removing 
the State Education Commissioner's authority to make any changes to any provision 
of a collective bargaining agreement even if deemed to be an obstacle to needed 
reform.” 


New York City Renewal Schools 


In November 2014, New York City Mayor Bill de Blasio announced a new initiative, 
the Renewal Schools program, designed to turn around the city’s lowest-performing 
schools through new Investment in supplies and curriculum, establishing links to 
local social services, increased teacher training, and other components deemed tied 
to improved student learning. The original program identified 94 poor-performing 
schools, labeled them as Renewal Schools, and enrolled them in the new program, 
noting that each had a demonstrated history of poor student performance and had 
been judged to have a low capacity for school improvement and growth on key 
progress measures. 


The original budget for Renewal Schools was set at $150 million, but expenditures 
spiraled up quickly and by the program's third year; total spending on Renewal Schools 
had reached an estimated $773 million — more than five times the originally projected 
amount for the program.®° 
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The initiative struggled to show the dramatic and immediate turnaround in school 
performance originally promised, however, and the coming end of the program was 
confirmed when city officials emphasized that Renewal Schools was originally 
envisioned only as a three-year effort.®' Acknowledging that the program was in its 
end stages, Mayor de Blasio said the program was reaching its “natural conclusion,”®* 
but allowed the program to continue and receive funding through 2018, saying the extra 
year and additional investment “was worth it.”® The mayor announced a new program 
for struggling schools for 2019 called Rise, and schools remaining in the Renewal 
Schools program were combined with others to form the new program, keeping their 
designation as community schools and continuing to be the beneficiary of additional 
social services and larger school budgets. 


In February 2019, and after extensive media coverage critical of the program, the 
NYC Department of Education (DOE) issued its wrap-up report and evaluation of the 
Renewal Schools initiative. The report noted that of the original 94 schools designated 
as Renewal Schools, 14 closed and nine were merged with other schools, meaning 
one-fourth of the initial low-performing schools were simply exited out of the program. 
Almost another one-fourth (21 schools) were deemed to have made sufficient progress 
to graduate from the program, though they still remained designated as Rise schools.®° 


The DOE claimed some successes attributable to the investment, noting that Renewal 
Schools: “outpaced citywide improvement in graduation [+19.6 percentage points vs. 
+7.5 points citywide] and dropout rates [-3.5 points vs. -2.2 points citywide], college 
readiness [+20.1 points vs. +19.3 points citywide], attendance [+4.2 points vs. +0.3 
points citywide], and suspensions [-56.7 percent vs. -31.5% citywide] from 2014 to 
2018."°° This progress, however, was viewed by many as minimal and any direct causal 
ties to the Renewal Schools effort tenuous.®” An April 2019 study of the Renewal 
Schools program undertaken by the RAND Corporation found much lower levels of 
success in elementary and middle schools, noting that Renewal Schools “improved 
their average student attendance rate by around 1.5 percentage points [and status 
as a Renewal School] can be causally linked to a 5 percentage point reduction in the 
number of students who are chronically absent.” The report also notes, “We did not 
find any statistically significant effect of the RS program on any of the indicators that 
make up the Instructional Core or School Culture,” offering the caveat that it did not 
have “enough statistical power to say whether or not there is an effect.”°° 


In the end, the DOE itself noted significant problems with the Renewal Schools program. 
These problems included: an inability to find enough principals with sufficient strength 
to “simultaneously address a multitude of challenges while building support across the 
school community”; the DOE structure created a “too many cooks” approach, where 
school leaders got mixed feedback and conflicting demands from various offices; and 
labeling schools as “Renewal” led parents to believe that the schools were slated for 
closure no matter what city officials said.’ 
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Destined to Fail? 


Are broadscale efforts to transform failing schools simply destined to fail? When every 
public school in a local district has underperformed for years, are districtwide fix-it 
attempts really just a waste of taxpayer dollars? Many reformers hope that the answer 
is not worse than a “maybe,” but if past attempts are any indication, it usually is. 


School turnaround programs that start strong in their initial design phase too often are 
run through a political and bureaucratic process that renders even well-intentioned 
efforts impotent. Strong and innovative program proposals from a governor, for 
example, often become subject to a state legislative process heavily influenced by 
special interests and preferences for maintaining the status quo. Enacted laws and 
programs typically require and empower transformation efforts far more timid than 
originally proposed — and needed — as a result. Yet another round of weakening then 
often occurs when these initiatives become subject to regulation and practices of a 
state’s entrenched educational agency bureaucracy. 


Insights from insiders-turned-reformers are particularly revealing. 


Joe Graba brought to the education reform movement a solid education-establishment 
pedigree: a former biology teacher who went on to become vice president of the 
Minnesota Federation of Teachers, then became chair of the K-12 education finance 
committee in his second term as a member of the state House of Representatives. 
When he left the legislature, Graba was appointed deputy state commissioner of 
Education and, after heading a few other efforts, became founding dean of a graduate 
school of education. Having seen what wasn’t working from just about every angle, 
Graba caught the attention of many when in 2004, now with the reform group 
Education| Evolving, he said: “[I]f this country is going to come anywhere near meeting 
its escalated expectations for our schools, we've got to create significant numbers 
of schools that are different in fundamental ways from the schools we [have].... We 
[cannot] get the kinds of schools we need by changing the schools we have.””° 


The institutions managing and maintaining the status quo in public education — 
everything from state education agencies to local school boards, from the political 
activity of teacher unions to tenure rules — was and remains an obstacle to the type of 
bold, truly transformative changes that are needed to turn around persistently failing 
schools in ways that achieve long-lasting academic success.”| 
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Former federal and state education officialAndy Smarick, More often than not, the 
cited earlier, echoed these sentiments, offering his take 7 7 
on the failure of past turnaround efforts and the continuing disruption caused by 

hopelessness of these programs: “Overall, school widespread closure of 


turnaround efforts have consistently fallen far short of Pee . 
hopes and expectations. Quite simply, turnarounds are existing public schools, even 


not a scalable strategy for fixing America’s troubled when shuttering schools 
urban school systems... [The] fixation with fix-it 


efforts is misguided. Turnarounds have consistently with long track records of 
shown themselves to be ineffective, and our relentless educational failure, is or 
preoccupation with improving the worst schools actually 
inhibits the development of a healthy urban public- 
education industry.”” 


becomes intolerable to city 
political leaders. 


Smarick advocates for a cleaner, quicker approach: close 

the failing schools completely and replace them with 

new school models. He notes that states’ charter school 

programs are well suited to accomplish the response for creating new schools, and 
cites some examples where education's political leaders have had the strength and 
stamina to close failing traditional schools on a broad scale — New York City Schools 
Chancellor Joel Klein is one of these. Michelle Rhee in Washington, DC, and Andrés 
Alonzo in Baltimore also started their tenures as the head of an urban public education 
system by closing schools that were not working for kids, and encouraging alternatives 
such as new charter schools to sprout to help fill the resulting void. 


But even where they’re working, public charter schools themselves have shown that 
they aren't the complete answer; when they don't perform as promised, they are not 
even part of the right answer. The discussion in the previous section highlights more 
fully some of these limitations. 


Little Political Will for Large-Scale Reform 


The reality of most public education systems is that there are simply too few Kleins 
or Rhees or Alonzos, and even gutsy and transformative leaders that do exist rarely 
remain in charge of their cities’ reform efforts for longer than a handful of years. 
More often than not, the disruption caused by widespread closure of existing public 
schools, even when shuttering schools with long track records of educational failure, 
is or becomes intolerable to city political leaders. The necessary political support for 
sweeping school closures by even the boldest of reformers rarely exists — at least not 
for as long as Is needed to get the job done. 


More than a half-decade ago, the Coalition for Student Achievement (reconfigured and 
now known as College and Career Ready America), a collective of both mainstream 
and reform education intelligentsia, called for the closure of the lowest-performing 
5 percent of each state’s public schools and replacing them with new schools. Of 
course, the call was made for these new replacement schools to be “high-performing” 
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ones, though little more was offered than a single school model or another that 
had reportedly worked well somewhere else. This “rank-and-yank” approach has a 
storied history with roots in legendary General Electric CEO Jack Welch's approach 
to personnel management; while not without criticism for being too formulaic and 
structured to lack any context, the call for closure of the lowest-performing 5 percent 
of public schools was a fundamental and oft-repeated part of the School Improvement 
Grant program's guiding philosophy. 


But it didn’t happen. 


It didn't happen because school closures were not made a required condition of getting 
federal school improvement funds, and the lack of a closure requirement was due to 
a lack of political will to make it part of the SIG policy. A study of the implementation 
of the SIG program in 10 states by the Seattle-based Center on Reinventing Public 
Education documented that the most significant constraint faced by state education 
agencies to achieve the envisioned reform goals was a similar lack of administrative 
will. “We found that the will to act is often the biggest barrier for those trying to 
transform their agencies. Without strong leadership and commitment to improving 
low-performing schools, more resources or legislative changes are unlikely to bring 
about meaningful change.”” 


Noting the legacy of failure in turning around failing urban schools, reformer 
Smarick calls for limiting the choice of transformation models under any program 
to one: closure.” To date, however, while arguably a public sentiment that some 
school closures are eventually inevitable, advocating for sweeping closures based 
on performance thresholds has had little impact on changing a political climate that 
strongly resists that approach. 
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Transforming Failing Schools Still Worth Trying — 
But Do It Differently 


If broadscale turnaround efforts are destined to fail, why keep trying to transform 
failing schools? 


Without Better Alternatives, Closing Schools Hurts Kids ... 


Eliminating a failing school simply by closing it seems Eliminating a failing school 


like an easy solution — one less low-performing school 


in which kids are forced to enroll. But too often, school simply by closing It seems 
closure decisions are made without ensuring that students = like an easy solution — one 


indeed have a better place to go. Even the country’s 


charter-school movement is becoming characterized less low-performing school 
by formula-driven school-closure decisions without in which kids are forced 


sufficiently weighing the answer to the fundamental 


question: “What will happen to the kids?” to enroll. But too often, 


A December 2014 charter school forum, for example, school closure decisions 
presented a new report by the National Association of are made without ensuring 


Charter School Authorizers that praised states that 


take an aggressive approach to closing low-performing that students indeed have a 


charter schools. Black Alliance for Educational Options better place to go. 
President Ken Campbell, however, noted that his efforts 

to improve school quality in Louisiana always included 

assuring that students had a better school option readily 

available to them before closing the school they currently 

attend. Of all the panelists, Campbell was the only one to mention the need to provide 
options for students when closing schools. 


In the single school year before SIG program implementation began in earnest, more 
than 1,800 public schools were closed across the country, displacing well over one 
million students.” No one knows whether any of those students are better off because 
of those school closings. “There is scant research examining whether closing a 
school and transferring students to another school causes educational harm,” noted 
one review of school-closure studies.” 


The small amount of good research that does exist on the effect of school closures on 
student achievement paints, at best, an inconclusive picture. 


Renaissance 2010, a reform effort in Chicago, called for the city school district to 
close between 60 and 70 schools while creating 100 new public schools by 2010. 
A study of the Renaissance program found few statistically significant differences 
in academic performance between Renaissance-supported schools and matched 
student samples from the sending schools. The researchers attributed the lack of 
better student performance to struggles faced by new start-up schools during their 
early years.” 
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A study by the University of Chicago Consortium on _,.[S]chool closure decisions 
Chicago School Research around the same time found 


that while student test scores for those attending closed often raise equity questions 
schools dipped below their “expected learning trajectory,, because such closures 
scores tended to return to their expected level once . . 

students were situated at their new school. While there fall disproportionately 

were other negative effects on students from closing om schools with high 
schools, the authors concluded that such effects were P 
short-term. But an important additional finding was that percentages of low-income 
there were no significant positive effects, either: closing and minority students. 
low-performing schools and transferring students did 

not result in increased academic achievement.” “The 

lack of any positive effect is because the schools to which students transferred were 

no different academically or in student composition,” noted one review.” 


In a study of a single urban district that was closing schools due to lower enrollment, 
and which sought to close low-performing schools and transfer students to higher- 
performing alternatives in the district, researchers affiliated with the RAND Corporation 
found that “students displaced by school closures can experience adverse effects on 
test scores and attendance, but these effects can be minimized when students move 
to schools that are higher-per forming (in value-added terms).”'° 


One of the more comprehensive and more recent studies on the topic measured what 
happened to students from 200 closed schools in Michigan. Unlike much of the previous 
literature, some positive results were found: “After closure, students continue to 
perform at a low level in the first year in a new school but improve significantly within 
two to three years after displacement,” the study concluded, noting that displaced 
students from lower-performing closed schools posted greater improvements than 
students from other closed schools, given a few years for these students to grow in 
their new environments. The impact on receiving schools was negative but modestly 
so, the study concluded, with speculation that these effects “may mitigate much of the 
improvement in student achievement that results from the student leaving the low- 
performing school.”'”! 


This research came with a warning of the impact on students of a broad school-closure 
policy that didn't also guarantee that there were better alternatives readily available 
and accessible: “These results have important implications for policymakers... It may 
be very hard for a policy that sought to close persistently low-performing schools and 
move students to higher-performing schools within the district to substantially help 
student achievement. There often may not be enough high-performing schools within 
the district to send students, and the influxes of new students may harm student 
achievement.” '° 


Finally, school closure decisions often raise equity questions because such closures 
fall disproportionately on schools with high percentages of low-income and minority 
students. Transforming failing schools — when done the right way to generate the 
promised academic improvement — offers policymakers an avenue of action that 
avoids such questions. 
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.. and Access to Enough Better Alternatives 
Isn't Always Available 


Reformers who endorse a broad policy of closure rather than transformation of 
persistently low-performing schools frequently state that closures make room for new 
replacement schools (typically including public charter schools) and that, on average, 
such new schools have a better track record of success than turnaround attempts.'°° 
But among the justified reasons for political and policy leaders’ hesitation to close 
low-performing schools, on either a sweeping or smaller scale, is that too often a 
nonfailing alternative simply is not readily and/or immediately available. 


In particular, public charter schools rarely are certified as excellent, or even “better” 
alternatives until sound evaluations of student performance scores can be performed 
well into a school’s first charter term, which usually spans five years. For proper 
growth and value-added analyses, the needed time often is several years into a 
school’s second charter term. Many start-up schools — whether charter, traditional, 
or an alternative design being piloted by a district — also have start-up challenges 
related to facilities, staffing, and other items that impact students and learning. 
Additionally, many new schools start out smaller and grow by adding a grade level 
each year until they reach their full planned configuration; to date, the practice of 
closing low-performing traditional schools has not been a phase-out that matches 
the planned expansion of a new school, but rather a shutdown that ceases instruction 
for all grade levels previously served. Taken together, these realities mean that the 
opening of a new school usually offers insufficient space to accommodate students 
that would be incoming from a closed district school. 


Additionally, public charter schools in existence long enough to be certified as “good 
ones,” successful district magnet schools, and other high-performing public schools 
often operate at or near capacity enrollment. For charter schools, authorizers demand 
sound fiscal operations, which typically means operating with full classrooms. For 
a school to earn renewal of its charter, many are required to evidence sufficient 
parental demand by detailing enrollment waiting lists maintained at each grade level. 
Thus, there rarely are established, excellent charter schools that can quickly absorb 
the student body of a closing low-performing traditional district school. 


With most new public schools not yet proven or soundly established, and with existing 
quality schools and programs more often than not fully enrolled, quality alternatives 
to a low-performing district school rarely exist immediately, within access to the 
affected community, and to the degree necessary to absorb the full enrollment of a 
low-performing district school. Creating a sufficiently coordinated “phase-out-the- 
bad, phase-in-the-good” policy presents complex issues that likely would seriously 
infringe upon the new school’s program administration or autonomy. 


While it may sound promising, a simply stated plan to close the bad schools and open 
good ones in their place faces serious and real practical barriers. 
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Rethinking the Approach 


While turnarounds have not worked as a transformative public education reform policy 
on a sweeping scale, they have worked in select individual instances. The lessons 
learned from past turnaround efforts do not call for a wholesale all-or-nothing 
response, just the right approach that includes several critical design features. While 
turnarounds may not be a scalable strategy on a nationwide, statewide, or citywide 
level, the turnaround of failing schools on an individual, school-by-school basis — 
when done right — can succeed. 


If we are not to give up on such policies entirely, a new approach with a different and 
successful design is needed. We simply need to stop doing the stuff that has for years 
repeatedly failed and start doing more of what has worked and shown promise. It 
requires a radical rethinking of how to approach the problem. 


cH 


Focus Only on Turnaround Strategies and 
Activities That Work 


There is no surefire recipe for transforming low-performing schools into success 
stories. Characteristics of low-income, high-achieving urban schools often used as 
examples of excellence are well-publicized, but more often than not these examples 
are of newly started schools, ventures tried in pockets of persistent academic failure. 
Multiple design features of these new models and new designs clearly contribute 
to the schools’ success with previously ineffectively served student populations, 
but these features are not necessarily ones that translate well when dropped into a 
currently failing school nor the ones that cause the transformation envisioned and 
often promised. 


More often than not, the problems facing persistently low-performing schools are the 
result of a combination of various major factors — low-quality instruction, violence, 
low student attendance, apathetic school culture, and high teacher and leader turnover 
that leads to inconsistent academic direction. Different degrees of, or dominance by, 
any one of these ingredients of failure versus another requires a different mix of 
turnaround inputs to achieve a measure of successful transformation. One group of 
researchers “did not find any empirical studies that reached the rigor necessary to 
determine that specific turnaround practices produce significantly better academic 
outcomes,” and “research on school turnarounds ... clearly indicates that there is no 
specific set of actions that applies equally well to every turnaround situation.” 


What Doesn’t Work 


The experience of school turnaround efforts to date has given us information about 
what types of policy design approaches will likely continue to fail. Creating incentives 
that keep current school staff and leadership intact does not work. Bringing in district- 
sponsored or outside consultants to write up a reform plan and leave it in the hands 
of existing school or district staff does not work. Simply changing the curriculum, but 
shying away from fostering whole-school culture changes, does not work. Efforts to 
fix academics and culture while ignoring governance and operational dysfunctions do 
not work. While opening new public charter schools can provide nonfailing options 
for families and can stimulate local competition that drives districts to improve, the 
opening and growth of these alternative schools has not been sufficiently coordinated 
with the dismantling and closure of failing schools in ways that ensure all affected 
students are the ones being helped by these new schools. 


The lessons of history, and most of the valid research on school transformations, 
support the conclusion that successfully turning around a low-performing school 
cannot be achieved by approaching reform in piecemeal fashion. “School turnaround 
is a process that fully reforms the environment and practices in the lowest performing 
schools,” one study notes. “Rather than changing one or two characteristics of the 
school, successful school turnarounds look at simultaneously improving leadership, 
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expectations, teaching and learning methods and cultures, school culture, and 
relationships with the wider community.”'°° 


What Does Work 


After diagnosing elements that caused the shortfalls of its $773 million Renewal 
Schools program — including an inability to recruit sufficient numbers of appropriately 
talented school leaders, fractured bureaucratic oversight, and lack of parent buy-in, as 
noted earlier — the New York City Department of Education outlined several important 
lessons it learned about “what actions and strategies promote school improvement,” 
including: 


e Strength of the school principal is key. 


¢ Communicate and execute a vision for change built on extensive collaboration 
among teachers, administrators, and community-school partners. 


e Ensure a schoolwide embrace of data to identify problems, monitor programs, 
quickly develop solutions, and focus on intensely data-driven instruction. 


e Leverage community-school partnerships to deepen relationships among 
schools, local service providers, and families. 


e Concentrate as much on transforming school culture as strengthening 
academics. 


¢ Form strong, supportive personal connections with students and _ their 
families, and with their community support and service networks, while 
encouraging administrators and teachers to build similar bonds. 


e Use on-site teacher coaches deeply familiar with the materials used in each 
school and adept at working with teachers'° 


These lessons learned, plus numerous other lessons from past failed attempts at 
school turnarounds, research from the field on what works and what doesn't, and the 
few successful and lasting school turnarounds that do exist clearly signal elements of 
reform that are vital to success. These include:'°’ 


e Sufficient Political Will. Too often, school transformation efforts have been 
hamstrung by state or local political leaders unwilling to both demand 
and allow the type of wholesale policies and actions necessary to achieve 
immediate and lasting change. School overhaul programs originally proposed 
to include all the key elements for success — such as those in this list — 
often become watered down as they go through the process of legislative 
negotiation, education agency regulation, and local implementation. Public 
and political support for bold change at all levels needs to persist for as long 
as such change is needed. 


e Strong Leadership. A turnaround school leader — a new leader brought 
in specifically to change the course of the school’ — should effectively 
communicate a commitment to dramatic change and the urgency for that 
change. They must advocate for that change, support it, and have the capacity 
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to lead it. School turnarounds do not happen on their own — laser-focused, 
empowered transformation leaders drive such change. 


The Right Staff. Without exception, every member of the school staff must 
be committed to the dramatic change planned for the school and each must 
be ready to embrace both schoolwide and individual changes demanded by 
the school leader. This almost always requires the replacement of select 
staff, and thus rarely can be effectively and quickly accomplished within the 
confines of typical teacher and school staff collective bargaining contracts. In 
failing schools targeted for successful turnaround, the avoidance of existing 
contracts must be allowed, and the turnaround leader should be given 
the ability to rehire (or not) current staff, renegotiate a new contract, and 
establish a turnaround version of the school without being bound by the local 
teacher and staff contract.'°’ 


Importantly, the school takeover experience in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
shows that transformation leaders empowered with this authority still can 
work successfully with local teacher unions to put in place redesigned 
collective bargaining agreements when all parties are committed to reform. 


Independence to Act. Turnaround schools should operate in an environment 
largely free from control of a governance structure other than a well-defined 
accountability framework that includes goals and timelines to achieve those 
goals. As with the freedom to select the best staff for the effort, flexibility 
also must exist in the ability to set daily schedules and the annual school 
calendar, select curriculum, and determine budgetary needs. Here, too, the 
early successes in Lawrence depended on the independence to take these 
actions. 


If school district structures want to be directly supportive without “getting in 
the way” of the reform, central offices could make back-office functions, real 
estate services, school meal services, and similar systems support available 
on an as-requested basis. 
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Continuous Assessment. Data-driven analysis — on incremental student 
performance, teacher effectiveness, and many other aspects of school 
operations — is vital to a successful school turnaround. Continuous 
assessment helps the early identification of both successes, so they can 
be built upon, and failures, so they can be avoided before they become any 
bigger. Accountability measures such as these already are in use by many 
states that regularly oversee and evaluate the performance of public charter 
schools, for example, and have been successfully translated for use in school 
turnaround efforts. 


Additionally, each person at the school must have a stake in achieving the 
school’s improvement and student performance goals: leaders, teachers, and 
staff alike must all have buy-in and be accountable. 


Focus on Improving Instruction. Every academic revision made at a 
turnaround school should be overtly tied to improving instruction in ways 
that increase students’ academic performance. This includes individualized 
goal setting for both teachers and students and a process for generating 
and analyzing appropriate performance data that are used frequently and 
immediately to affect instruction. 


Early Improvements. To ensure immediate and ongoing buy-in from 
students, staff, parents, the community, and local- and state-level officials, 
meaningful “quick wins” should be identified, achieved, and publicized early 
in the turnaround effort. Immediate improvements were critical in sustaining 
support for Tennessee's School Achievement District, for example. 


Public Transparency. Structured and spontaneous communication to parents, 
community leaders, local officials, and the media reassures stakeholders that 
the effort is serious, committed, and ongoing. Such external reports also build 
support that helps sustain the levels of achievement earned in the turnaround 
effort’s early years. 


School of Choice. To ensure parental and community buy-in from the start, 
a school in transformation status should be a school of choice. Parents who 
are committed to this school and its plans (and timeline) for change should 
be allowed to enroll their children; parents who do not want their children 
to be part of the effort should be empowered to enroll elsewhere. New York 
State’s accountability plan designed to comply with the federal Every Student 
Succeeds Act similarly allows students to request transfers out of schools 
identified as critically low performers.'° 


These are essential characteristics for a successful and lasting school turnaround 
effort. While this list may not be an all-encompassing one, lessons learned from more 
than a half-century of failed school turnaround attempts — and a few successes — 
have shown each of these elements to be a vital component. 


Yet, if there is a single definitive lesson learned from decades of public policies 
targeted at fixing failing schools, it is that there is no magic wand, no one-size-fits-all 
recipe that is universally appropriate. Some researchers make persuasive cases about 
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the need for other features to be included in turnaround efforts, including providing 
so-called wraparound social services (“... solutions for transforming persistently low- 
performing, high poverty schools into centers of academic excellence lie in addressing 
head-on the poverty-related barriers to learning,” notes Turnaround for Children"), and 
arts education (“At-risk students with access to the arts inside or outside classrooms, 
do better academically, aim higher in their career goals, and become more civically 
involved,” with four longitudinal studies finding “high school students who earned few 
or no arts credits were five times more likely not to have graduated than students who 
earned many credits”"*), for example. 


Even so, while the above list may not be an all-inclusive mix of ingredients needed for 
success, it is a safe bet that if any turnaround effort is missing one or two of these 
key elements — as has been the case in most of the turnaround attempts of the past 
50 years noted earlier in this report — meaningful and lasting school improvement is 
likely to stay out of reach. 


When a Turnaround Effort Embraces Essential Characteristics: 
Success 


When aschoolturnaround effort embraces the characteristics essential for fundamental 
reform, dramatic success can follow. 


Consider the example of Palmetto Elementary School in Orlando, Florida, a state that 
assigns letter grades to schools based on the performance of their students. In 2013- 
14, Palmetto Elementary was the only school in the entire state to jump from a grade 
of F the year before to an A. How was this significant and immediate transformation 
achieved? 


After the 2012-13 school year, Palmetto Elementary was given a grade of “F” by the 
Florida State Education Department. The school earned it: only 28 percent of fourth- 
graders tested proficient on the state reading test and only 24 percent passed the 
math test. 
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The school’s new principal, Angela Murphy-Osborne, was determined to change 
things — and quickly. Murphy-Osborne came to Palmetto from a similar school in the 
county; in each of her last five years there, the school earned an A, and was one of 
only seven schools in the entire state to earn recognition as a “Title | Distinguished 
School” one of those years. She knew what she was doing. 


Murphy-Osborne led the charge for wholesale transformation of the school. Among 
the changes instituted: 


e New instructional staff was hired. At the beginning of 2013-14, about one- 
third of the teachers were brand new to the school and almost two-thirds had 
less than four years of experience. Murphy-Osborne took teachers with “a 
good attitude” who were willing to be trained. 


e Expectations and the strategies necessary to meet those expectations were 
made a focal point. 


e Individualized learning plans based on performance data were developed for 
each student. 


e After-school tutoring was offered with incentives (reward field trips) for 
students who came to the optional program. 


e A partnership with a neighborhood church was formed to provide clothes, 
basic household supplies, and support for the school’s low-income families. 


e Student academic successes were rewarded and celebrated. Charts with the 
progress — or lack thereof — of each classroom were prominently displayed. 


e Truancy was actively addressed and substantially reduced. 


After just one year under Murphy-Osborne's leadership, everything had changed. 
Palmetto was among the top elementary schools in the county on the state writing 
test. Pass rates on the fourth-grade reading test nearly doubled, and in math they 
almost tripled. On the fifth-grade science test, proficiency rates doubled." The school 
has received an A grade every year since (even after Murphy-Osborne’s transfer to 
a new school in 2016), and is now in the top 10 percent of all elementary schools in 
Florida for math and ELA performance." 


Sometimes a turnaround solution comes easier when the existing school bureaucracy, 
one that has failed to achieve turnaround success, significantly relinquishes control. 
Look to Chicago for such an example. 


Under contract with Chicago Public Schools, the nonprofit organization Academy 
for Urban School Leadership (AUSL) undertakes a comprehensive overhaul of 
persistently low-performing neighborhood schools designated for turnaround by the 
city school district. AUSL installs new leadership, new curriculum, new school culture, 
a dependency on data-driven practices, and more. It runs the nation’s largest (and 
first) teacher residency program, specifically training classroom teachers in AUSL 
standards and practices, and then placing these teachers in its takeover schools. The 
staffing and programmatic changes happen between school years, with the same 
students returning to the same school in the fall. AUSL currently manages 31 public 
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schools in Chicago, and has serving nearly 17,000 students, nearly all of whom are 
black, Latino, and/or low-income. 


Successes claimed by AUSL include promising statistic such as: 81 percent of schools 
are in “good standing” as of 2017 compared to 40 percent when the rating system 
was implemented in 2014, and none of the schools they serve now require intensive 
support from the Chicago public school district compared to 17 percent in 2014. AUSL 
also notes that 97 percent of students served at its schools are accepted into college, 
with 94 percent assessed to be “on track” as freshmen.” 
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A New Approach to School Transformation 
Funding 


School turnaround programs that provide a menu of models or components for 
school transformation from which districts and states can choose what they wish has 
allowed decision makers often to choose the least intrusive, least disruptive — and 
thus typically the least effective — reform options. Whether these choices are made to 
avoid accountability or to avoid conflict, tinkering toward improvement does not help 
school kids when an immediate overhaul is called for. When properly designed, more 
directive school transformation programs that endorse and require bolder reforms, 
including each of the elements noted in the previous section of this report, are likely 
to achieve a better record of success than have past school improvement programs. 


Public and private investment in improving failing schools should follow this path, 
too. Instead of providing grants to efforts that, by design, will achieve only marginal 
improvements and address only a piece of the low-performing school puzzle, school 
turnaround funding programs could structure incentives that will promote the whole- 
school transformative changes that lead to genuine and lasting improvements at even 
the worst schools. Turnaround efforts built on each of the fundamental transformative 
elements noted above could be deemed the only projects eligible for public grant 
funding for this purpose. 


School, school district, and state partnerships with companies — both nonprofit and 
for-profit — with track records of success turning around school performance also 
should be explored as part of this mix. Indeed, as noted previously, some school 
turnaround efforts are finding that “outside” contractors are beneficial by signaling 
to the community that a brand new approach is underway to achieve the needed 
wholesale changes. 


In all instances, benchmark improvement goals — and the timeframe within which 
each goal will be reached — could be made a conditional part of any turnaround 
grant, which essentially makes these awards performance contracts. For added 
accountability that sufficiently bold turnaround strategies are instituted, some form of 
“clawback” provisions also could be explored — requirements that grant recipients pay 
back a portion of the grant money if the promised improvement is not achieved (the 
establishment of an appeals process to allow the consideration of valid extenuating 
circumstances would be reasonable for any such accountability policy). 


Investment of federal and state funds in programs designed specifically to grow new 
leaders of turnaround schools, especially ones that include internships at successful 
turnaround schools, could also be made. New York City noted a critical shortage 
of properly trained and skilled school leaders during its Renewal Schools initiative, 
for example, and a well-established program of transformative leader training could 
mitigate future principal shortages. Similarly, successful turnaround school leaders 
could be tapped to help create, oversee, and contribute to teacher training programs 
designed to create a pipeline of teachers who are trained specifically to work with 
low-achieving student populations In a school-transformation environment. 
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One practice to consider in this process may be simply for governmental structures 
— including state education departments, school district administrations, and public 
charter school authorizers — to stay out of the way once turnaround efforts are 
underway. A plan to transform a persistently failing school could be constructed as a 
performance contract, and periodic reporting on agreed-upon accountability standards 
focused on achievement goals may be the only critical element of government 
intervention needed. Services that a turnaround effort may find useful — back-office 
support by a local school district’s central office, or a regional special-education 
collaborative, for example — also could be made available by central school districts 
to turnaround schools when requested by the schools’ transformation leaders. 


Transformation of persistently failing schools has been tried, and tried, and tried 
again. Most attempts have failed dramatically. Still, it is reasonable to view improving 
low-performing schools as a moral mandate: providing a quality public education to 
all students is an obligation, and so fixing those schools that are failing must be done. 
What we know, too, is that it can be done. The lessons learned from what has been far 
too many failed efforts need to be heeded now. Reformers and political leaders willing 
to steel themselves against political pushback and refuse to concede to those who 
want less than a full turnaround effort can get the job done. 


Expecting anything less than an end to failing schools and designing a program that 
allows anything less than the overhaul needed to achieve that will result in another 
failed school turnaround attempt, another failure to help those students who need it 
the most. 
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